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The New Forest Reserves. 


E announced in our last week’s issue that President 
Cleveland had signalized the close of his adminis- 
tration by taking an important step toward solving the 
difficulties of forest preservation on the public domain of 
the United States. On the 22d of February he added 
thirteen new reserves to those already established, so that, 
exclusive of the national parks, the forest reservations 
in our western states and territories, taken together, will 
now cover an area sixty miles wide and more than one 
thousand miles in length. To the general summary we 
have already published regarding the location of these 
priceless tracts, we now add a more detailed descrip- 
tion of each reserve. 

The Black Hills reserve has an estimated area of 967,680 
acres. The mountains are here covered with forests of 
Yellow Pine, and in the valleys between them Spruces and 
Cottonwoods principally occupy the ground. Special 
value is attached to these forests, as they contain the only 
timber which is produced in the territory between Minne- 
sota on the east and the Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming 
and the Rocky Mountains on the west. They supply the 
material fora number of important mines and afford the 
only local timber and fuel supply for the settlers residing 
in the valleys of streams flowing from these mountains. 
The whole Black Hill region has suffered seriously from 
fire and the illegal cutting of timber, and for years the 
mines in this region have been practically supplied with 
timber and fuel taken without authority from the public 
domain. 

The Big Horn reserve has an estimated area of 1,198,080 
acres, and embraces both slopes of this high, isolated and 
exceedingly broken range of mountains, which contains a 
number of peaks varying from 9,000 to 11,000 feet in alti- 
tude, and the sources of many streams needed for irrigation. 
The forests here are composed of Pines and Spruces of 
small size ; they contain, however, material to supply the 
local demands of agriculture and mining, although timber 
probably will never be shipped from them. They are most 
valuable in the protection they afford the sources of streams 
capable of irrigating a large territory which, without irriga- 
tion, can produce only scant and uncertain pasturage. 
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These Big Horn forests have already suffered severely 
from fire, and unless they can be protected the irrigating 
capacity of the Big Horn streams and the value of many 
of the valleys of central Wyoming for agriculture will be 
destroyed. ; 

The Teton Forest Reserve embraces 929,448 acres, and is 
south of and adjacent to the Yellowstone Park Timber- 
land Reserve. The forests which cover it are similar in 
character to those in the Yellowstone National Park, and, 
although they have no great commercial value, are capable 
of supplying any local demands that will probably ever be 
made on them. This reserve contains the Teton range of 
mountains, Jackson Lake and some of the grandest and 
most picturesque scenery of the Rocky Mountains. Many 
streams flow from this reserve, and as a reservoir of 
moisture it is of great value. Here, too, is a favorite home 
of the elk and other large game, and as a gamespreserve it 
will well supplement the Yellowstone National Park and 
the Yellowstone Park Timber-land Reserve previously - 
established. 

Two reserves are made in northern Montana; the first, 
the Flat Head Reserve, embraces both slopes of the main 
Rocky Mountain range or continental divide, and extends 
from a point near the line of the Great Northern Railroad 
northward to the interriational boundary. It hasan estimated 
area of 1,382,400 acres, and contains within its boundaries 
several high glacier-covered peaks, numerous lakes, the 
sources of important streams, and, perhaps, the most 
sublime mountain scenery in the United States. That part 
of this reserve which lies east of the continental divide 
holds the sources of many tributaries of the Missouri and 
of the Saskatchewan, dependent entirely for their water on 
the snow which falls on these mountains, and is protected 
by their forests of Pine and Spruce. In this reserve west 
of the continental divide are the great north fork of Flat 
Head River and many smaller tributaries of that stream. 
The forests here, under the influence of a more humid 
climate, are heavier than those on the eastern slopes 
of the continental divide, and are composed of Spruces, 
Firs, Tamaracks, Cedars and Cottonwoods, which often 
grow to a large size, and which in time can be made 
valuable in the development of Montana and its indus- 
tries. 

The second reserve in northern Montana extends south- 
ward from the line of the Great Northern Railroad nearly 
to the forty-seventh degree of north latitude, and has 
an estimated area of 2,926,080 acres. It embraces an ex- 
ceedingly rough mountainous territory watered east of the 
continental divide by the north fork of Sun River and west 
of the divide by the south fork of the Flat Head River and 
by Swan River, a large tributary of Flat Head Lake. The 
forests in their general features and value resemble those 
in the Flat Head Reserve. It contains no agricultural 
or grazing land and no evidence of valuable mineral 
deposits, and no entries of land have been made within 
its borders. The forests on this reserve are valuable east 
of the continental divide for protecting the supply of water 
in certain important tributaries of the Missouri; west of 
the continental divide for the great stores of timber which 
they contain. 

The Priest River Reserve occupies the basin of Priest 
Lake and Priest River, in the extreme northern part of 
Idaho and north-eastern Washington, and extends from a 
point a few miles north of the Great Northern Railroad to 
the international boundary, covering the basins of all the 
streams flowing into Priest Lake and Priest River. It has 
an estimated area of 645,120 acres, and is clothed with what 
is believed to be the most valuable body of timber in the 
interior of the continent. This is largely composed of the 
western White Pine, Pinus monticola, which grows here to 
its largest size and greatest perfection, Tamarack, Cedar 
and Spruce, all of large size. This reserve has been made 
in order that this body of timber may be preserved until it 
is actually needed by the country and that the Government 
may obtain from it its true market value. 
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The Bitter Root Forest Reserve includes a forest region 
of extremely precipitous and rugged mountains on both 
sides of the boundary between Montana and Idaho, and 
covers an estimated area of 4,147,2co acres, being the 
largest of all the new reserves. East of the summit of the 
Bitter Root Mountains it contains the sources of all the 
western tributaries of the Bitter Root River, which waters 
the broad valley of that name and finally falls into the 
Columbia. West of the summits of the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains the reserve includes some of the tributaries of the 
Clearwater River and many of the tributaries of Salmon 
River ; it protects, therefore, the sources of streams which 
can be used advantageously for purposes of irrigation, 
while the whole is clothed with forests of Yellow Pine, 
Lodge Pole Pine, Spruce, Fir and Cedar. The forests in 
this reserve have often suffered from serious fires, many 
of them probably more than a century old, but no lumber- 
ing has been done west of the Bitter Root Mountains, and 
the whole region is rough and broken. It has no value for 
grazing except over a few small scattered areas, and no 
considerable deposits of valuable minerals. The forests in 
this reserve will be able to supply a large amount of 
material to the inhabitants of eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington, which is now one of the richest wheat-producing 
regions of the United States, and to the people of tree- 
less southern Idaho. This reserve is probably the 
largest unsettled region in the United States, there be- 
ing within its boundaries but three quarter sections of 
land entered in Idaho, while no land has been entered 
in Montana. Few persons pass over its rough and 
difficult trail, and it can, therefore, be easily protected 
from fire. 

The Washington Forest Reserve extends in Washington 
from about the one hundred and twentieth degree of west 
longitude to nearly the one hundred and twenty-second 
degree, and from the International Boundary southward to 
a little below the forty-eighth degree of latitude. It extends 
over both slopes of the Cascade Mountains, and is broken 
and entirely clothed with forests. Within this reserve, 
east of the Cascade summits, are the sources of large rivers, 
important for the irrigation of a region which needs only 
water to become exceptionally fertile. West of the Cascade 
summits are some of the heaviest forests on the continent 
composed of Spruces, Firs, Pines, Cedars and Hemlocks of 
the first commercial value. Mount Baker, the most northern 
of the large volcanic peaks of Washington, is situated 
in the western part of the reserve; it contains 3,594,240 
acres. 

The Olympic Forest Reserve occupies the high and 
broken Olympic Mountain region in north-western Wash- 
ington and contains an estimated area of 2,188,800 acres. 
This is a country of steep and rugged mountains, their 
highest peaks clothed with glaciers and with perpetual 
snow. The forests here are watered by more copious rains 
than fall in any other part of the United States, and are 
composed of enormous Spruces, Firs and Cedars. In pro- 
ductiveness the Olympic forests are surpassed in the world 
only by the Redwood forests of California. Few explorers 
have penetrated far into this region, which from the 
denseness of the vegetation offers exceptional difficulties to 
travel, and there is no record that it has been crossed in a 
north and south direction. This reserve is believed to 
contain the largest and most valuable body of timber 
belonging to the nation ; and in no other part of the United 
States can the forest, uninjured by fire or the axe, be seen 
over great areas in all its primeval glory. There is no agri- 
cultural or grazing land whatever in this reserve, and no 
indications of precious metals have been found in it. Its 
forests can be made to yield permanently great quantities 
of timber, and its wildness, the picturesqueness of its sur- 
face and its remoteness make it one of the most valuable 
of all the forest reserves. 

The Mount Ranier Forest Reserve is an enlargement of 
the old Pacific Forest Reserve, which is now carried south- 
ward along both slopes of the Cascade Mountains nearly 
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to the Columbia River, and is made to include a narrow 
strip west of the original reserve in order to include some 
of the chief glaciers of Mount Ranier. The name, too, is 
changed to thatof the great mountain which is the chief 
natural feature of this reserve. The southern exten- 
sion of this reserve protects the sources of many of the 
tributaries of the Yakima River, which furnishes the 
water for an important irrigating plant, and it will also 
preserve a vast amount of timber of first-rate commercial 
value. 

The Stanislaus Forest Reserve contains 691, 200 acres and 
lies along the summits of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 
California, immediately north of the Yosemite National 
Park, which it joins. Many streams flowing east and west 
head in this territery and are fed by numerous small 
lakes and alpine meadows. The forests, except in a 
few townships, are scattered and without value beyond 
their influence on the flow of springs and streams. 
This region has long suffered from the illegal pasturing 
of sheep and by the fires which always follow the 
shepherd through the forests on the public domain, 
and, unless its natural features can be preserved, 
its value as a water-storage basin will be seriously 
impaired. 

The San Jacinto Forest Reserve embraces the San Jacinto 
Mountains in southern California and contains an area of 
737,280 acres, This is an arid region, the lower slopes of the 
mountains being clothed only with a bushy chapparal 
growth. Scanty forests of stunted conifers, however, exist 
on the sides of some of the cafions facing the ocean and 
cover the high valleys and elevated slopes, and the preser- 
vation of these forests will maintain the supply of water 
needed to irrigate the valleys of south-western California. 
These valleys before water is poured on them are deserts, 
but with the aid of water they can be covered with prolific 
orchards. 

The Uintah Forest Reserve embraces most of the Uintah 
Mountain Range in northern Utah, and contains valuable 
forests of Spruce which protect the sources of several large 
streams, several of which are already utilized for irrigation. 
The region within the reserve is uninhabited, but there is 
already a large agricultural population living in the terri- 
tory immediately adjacent to it, and this population will 
suffer for water and for a local timber-supply if the fires 
which have now for many years swept through these 
forests are allowed to destroy them. 

The establishment of these reserves is the first 
achievement of the Commission of the National Academy 
appointed last year by Professor Wolcott Gibbs, the Presi- 
dent of the Academy, at the request of Secretary Hoke 
Smith. The Commission during the past summer has 
examined the general features of the territory now re- 
served, and the requirements, present and future, of the 
people living near these forests; it has laid down their 
boundaries, and it is upon its recommendation that 
they have been made. The creation of such a Com- 
mission appears, therefore, to have been justified ; its 
duties, however, are by no means completed, and it now 
remains for it to prepare a scheme by which the thirty-nine 
million acres of mountain forests can be protected from 
illegal inroad, and can be profitably managed for the 
benefit of the whole people of the United States. Under 
existing laws no one can legally enter the reserves, obtain 
from them any forest supplies, or carry on mining opera- 
tions within their borders. Such a state of things, of 
course, cannot be allowed to exist, and, unless these 
forests can be made to play the part which national forests 
play in all other civilized countries, the reserves mustsooner 
or later be given up and their forests allowed to perish by 
unrestrained pasturage, fire and unwise cutting. Great as 
as is the service already performed by the National 
Academy through this Commission, the task still left to it 
in organizing a permanent forest service and securing 
its adoption by Congress is infinitely greater and more 
difficult. 
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N an act which has just passed both Houses of Congress 
l it is provided that any person who shall willfully set fire 
to any timber, brush or grass on the public domain, or shall 
allow such fire to burn unattended near inflammable ma- 
terial, shall be -guilty of misdemeanor under the laws of 
the United States, for which he can be fined not more than 
$5,000 or be imprisoned for not more than two years, upon 
conviction in the local district court of the United States. 
Section 2 provides that all persons who build camp-fires or 
any Other fires near timber or other inflammable material 
on the public domain shall totally extinguish them before 
they break camp, and the failure to do this will also be a 
misdemeanor subject to fine or imprisonment, or both, 
upon conviction in a court of the United States. Witha 
view to encourage prosecution under this act it is pro- 
vided that the fines collected shall be paid into the Public 
School Fund of the county where the offense is com- 
mitted. It is not probable that this law will at once be 
enforced with any great rigor or vigor, but it is an ad- 
mirable thing to have on the statute book, for as public 
opinion becomes educated, and especially as the people in 
the neighborhood of our great western forests begin to 
appreciate their value as they ought, this law will have 
behind it an energy of popular approval which will effectu- 
ally enforce it. When the great Teak forests of India first 
came under the control of the British Government every 
one felt at liberty to despoil and burn them, but now the 
people who live in these forests are their stanchest defend- 
ers, and there is no doubt that a few years hence the people 
who visit our great western forests as tourists for pleasure, 
and the people who spend their lives near them, will all 
unite in cherishing them as among the most useful and 
beautiful of our national possessions. 


The Chemise World.—II. 


ANY northerly slopes in the Chemise region would 
be in open woods but for the recurring brush fires. 
It is a repetition of the conditions in the prairie states, 
where the grass fires kept trees from getting out of the scrub 
state. Nearly all the bushes in the Chemise region have 
great vitality and sprout vigorously after each burning. 
Sometimes a longer period than usual elapses between 
fires, and the heavy brush on the north hillsides has time 
to go through the thinning process. First, the Chemise, 
then the Ceanothus die out, and the weaker sprouts give 
up the battle. The next fire finds an open wood of low 
trees with insufficient fuel to make a fire to scald the bark 
of the vigorous saplings, but it clears the débris and makes 
them safe for the future. Douglas Spruce may come in, 
and Maples. The soil is strong, and moisture enough is 
present, and the trees attain a good size. On ranges where 
fires are kept out, this procession from chapparal to small 
timber is going on rapidly. Conifers are not so fortunate 
in the battle. Douglas Spruce is found throughout the 
Chemise region in scattering trees or small groves, usually 
on rugged hillsides close to watercourses. The thin bark 
of young trees of the Douglas Spruce makes it as susceptible 
to fire as the Pines, and the few now living are survivors. 
On large trees the bark is thick. These sometimes with- 
stand many conflagrations, but at last succumb to an unu- 
sually hot fire, and, falling, expose their neighbors, until the 
little grove is wiped out. Nature has always kept these 
great slopes well clothed with a variety of trees. In 
twenty years, with a moderate chance, much of the 
brush land would be covered with timber of constantly 
increasing value. The white man is not the only of- 
fender, and the Indian for many years had fired the brush 
periodically. 

The problem of the future forester is simple here; he 
need only keep out the fires, and a forest would soon be 
established. The soil is richer, in many places covered 
with heavy brush, than in the present woodland. The 
thinner growth on poor lands was spared by fire, while the 
rank growth on rich lands invited the flames. Species 
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which in some localities develop into grand trees, in others 
are found in the form of low brush. This is accounted for 
in some instances by poverty of soil; in others, aridity or 
altitudes are the causes. But, in nine cases out of ten, the 
dense copse is formed of sprouts from great charred 
stumps. These have ample vitality, if left alone, to send 
the sprouts up into trees, and with nature’s thinning they 
would make stately specimens. The young trees, not so 
slender as when growing in a dense forest, reach upward 
for the light, and are well clothed and symmetrical. 

Castanopsis chrysophylla, the Chestnut Oak or Western 
Chinquapin, is often found in dense copses in the higher 
portion of the range east of Ukiah. In the Chemise region 
it is seldom over five feet in height and fruits at that size. 
The burr is not unlike that of the eastern Chestnut, the nut 
small and thick-shelled. Just across the valley to the west it 
again occurs in the dense chapparal growth, 4nd between 
the periodical brush fires reaches a height of from twenty to 
forty feet. It is, however, in the Redwood region that it 
is to be seen at its best. On the high ridges in the Red- 
woods it often grows from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty-five feet high, straight as a Pine, and branchless for 
two-thirds its height, with a magnificent full head. Such 
a monarch of the woods stands near the public road a few 
miles above Willets, in this county, and was visited and 
described by that pioneer botanist, the late Dr, Kellogg, 
who considered it the king of its kind. The name chryso- 
phylla is due to the yellow powder underneath the leaves. 
In a breeze the leaves alternately present a dark green and 
golden side with a beautiful effect. The Chestnut Oak 
follows the Coast Range from Monterey into Oregon. 

Another tree which is common in a shrubby form in the 
high Chemise region is the California Live Oak, Quercus 
chrysolepis. I will reserve for a future time a description 
of it as it grows at its best. It is common as a large bush 
or low tree on the north hillsides, while on some gravelly 
hill-slopes it forms a dense low growth. All of these 
shrubby or low-growing forms have leaves as green and 
prickly as an English Holly, while on old trees the leaves 
are entire. 

Quercus Douglasii is common in the Chemise region 
in the drier places. The California Black Oak, Q. Cali- 
fornica, is, however, the most widely distributed tree 
in this region. Little clumps of it are seen everywhere, 
and on all shaded hillsides its beautiful green foliage 
is conspicuous ; many groves of it have reached the size 
where they are in less danger from fire. The common 
Scrub Oak here is Q. dumosa, var. bullata, which seldom 
exceeds twenty feet in height. Madrofia, too, is common, 
but does not often reach the fruiting stage. Madrofia, 
Arbutus Menziezii, has a very smooth, glossy brown bark, 
which is shed annually. This tree grows rapidly and 
sprouts freely, but naturally suffers more from fire than 


almost any other tree. 
Ukiah, Cali. Carl Purdy. 


The Arrangement of Flowers.—I. 
SHORT-STEMMED FLOWERS. 


"| a many short-stemmed flowers in our gardens are 
difficult to arrange satisfactorily for decoration. After 
many efforts I began to use small and shallow dishes, 
and flower arrangements became a new pleasure and 
delight. In six small crescent-shaped glass dishes known 
years ago as “bone” plates, a layer of wet spongy moss 
is placed, and they are filled with water. In an early 
morning visit to the garden I gather into a large, round, 
flat basket, that probably was originally some Japanése 
farmer’s shade, great velvety pansies that need to be picked 
to keep the plants blooming through the summer. The 
plants in one bed of Sweet Allyssum, Alyssum maritimum, 
flower so low that the little, thick, white heads are hardly 
three inches high, and these I cut off close to the ground, 
These little stemless flowers have an unpromising look, 
but the saucers and moss provide a suitable setting. If the 
dining-table is long the dishes are placed end to end the 
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length of the table, making an irregular rope effect. Some- 
times I commence at the centre to arrange the pansies, and 
all the dark blue and purple flowers are selected. These are 
placed in the moss, some high, others low, some turning 
one way and some another, the outside of the little cres- 
cent relieved by the Sweet Allyssum, and so on down the 
length of the table, with lighter pansies in the next dish, 
and still lighter ones beyond, until the lavender and pale 
yellow and white pansies finish the ends of the rope of 
flowers. Generally, flowers that bloom in different colors, 
as the Corn-flower, Centaurea Cyanus, are more effective 
when the colors are separated and one or two shades only 
are arranged together, but I think pansies are an exception, 
and all their colors seem to harmonize. Nevertheless, the 
effect is much heightened by tasteful combination. A 
careful study of the way the pansies look on the plants will 
help to avoid any stiff effect in their arrangement, and the 
combination with Sweet Alyssum makes a beautiful table 
decoration. Heliotrope may be used with pansies, or 
Maiden-hair Fern, or small clippings of their own bright 
—_ leaves, always avoiding a regular arrangement of 

rst a flower and then a leaf. Nearly half of a dish may be 
solidly filled with Maiden-hair, and the eye turns with de- 
light from the mass of quiet green to the gorgeous coloring 
of the pansies. An especially fine blossom should be 
prominently displayed or surrounded with colors that best 
bring out its beauty. 

These same dishes lend themselves to many other pleas- 
ing effects. I sometimes place them point to point to form 
a circle, and in the centre a tall slender vase with a few 
white roses or other flowers of quiet coloring that do not 
spoil the effect of the pansies. Fora large table an ample 
platter of flowers may be arranged in the centre, and the 
small dishes extended down the table from it; or one low 
dish filled with moss and flowers and edged with Ferns or 
‘some different flower is effective. The pronounced pansy 
clusters may be softened with the foliage of the common 
garden Carrot, the delicate leaves falling around the edge 
of the platter like a lovely ruffle of lace. If the flowers are 
watered each day they will keep fresh for a long time. 

Besides the crescent saucers a number of other low 
dishes may be easily procured, such as cheap pressed glass 
olive and bonbon dishes, all shallow enough to be filled 
with moss, and the shapes are often quite artistic. Soup 
dishes, fish platters and bread plates were frequently 
pressed into this service until the housekeeper maintained 
her rights in the pantry, and I have been forced to get the 
pressed glass. After all, there is nothing more satisfactory 
than glass for flowers ; it requires extra care, but a package 
of washing powder will keep it looking bright with little 
trouble. 

If desirable moss does not grow as near a garden as it 
does to mine it may readily be had from a florist, and it can 
be kept moist in a tin box, and the same moss used several 
times. Pansies have been suggested as the principal ex- 
ample of short-stemmed flowers, but many others will 
show to the best advantage arranged in this way, as the 
sweetbrier rose, the fragrant cinnamon rose, forget-me- 


nots, violets and nasturtiums. 
Rangeley, Me. Dorothy Root. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society was held at Westminster on February gth. 

A large number of Fellows were present, and the proceed- 
ings were of an unusually smooth and satisfactory char- 
acter. The President, Sir Trevor Lawrence, called attention 
to the amount of useful work done by the Society during 
the year, and to the absence of evidences of dissatisfaction 
among Fellows and friends of the Society. The balance- 
sheet showed that about four thousand pounds now stand 
to the credit of the Society, a state of things which proved 
the wisdom of the new departure made ten years ago when 
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the Society, at that time deeply in debt, quitted South Ken- 
sington and decided to devote itself to horticulture exclu- 
sively, instead of combining it with brass bands, fireworks 
and tea-gardens. 

The experimental gardens at Chiswick are being grad- 
ually remodeled and the keep and collections of the 
Society’s garden made worthy of the headquarters of Eng- 
lish horticulture. Dr. Masters expressed a hope that efforts 
would be made to keep Chiswick to the fore by holding 
now and then exhibitions or formal meetings of some kind 
to bring the Fellows and friends of the Society there. Pro- 
fessor Michael Forster remarked that the Society had not 
got to the extent of its usefulness and there is a strong 
feeling in some quarters that good experimental work done 
on scientific lines might be undertaken at Chiswick with 
beneficial results to horticulture. The Society must have 
a garden, and, moreover, one that will always do creditable 
work in the interests of scientific horticulture. The annual 
cost of these gardens to the Society is about £2,000, Mr. 
Barron’s successor, Mr. Wright, was accorded high praise 
by the President for the work he had done since he took 
charge at Chiswick. 

The bimonthly meetings and exhibitions held in the hall 
continue to attract large numbers of those interested in 
horticulture, owing to the fact that every plant with any 
pretensions to rarity or exceptional beauty, and even 
examples of cultural skill, is sent to these meetings for 
certificate or commendation. During last year eighty-four 
first-class certificates were awarded, principally to plants, 
and three hundred and fifty awards of merit. The Coun- 
cil consider this number excessive and recommend that the 
committees should be more careful in selecting. There is 
no good reason for granting certificates to old favorites, as 
is sometimes done now, solely on the ground that they 
have never had such recognition, otherwise I do not 
remember that any plant distinguished by a certificate last 
year was unworthy of it. Sixty cultural commendations 
were voted to plants showing extra cultural skill, over half 
of these being Orchids. 

It has been felt that the record of the plants certificated 
was incomplete without an accurate drawing or picture 
representing the essential characters of each. To remedy 
this defect a move has been initiated by the Orchid Com- 
mittee, certain members of which undertake to pay a third 
of the expense, by which all the Orchids certificated will 
in future have their portraits painted by a competent artist. 
A suggestion was made that this should be done for all 
plants certificated, and it is probable that this will soon 
follow, should the pictures of the Orchids prove a success. 
Asarule our horticultural journals are energetic in preparing 
and publishing drawings of ali meritorious new plants 
exhibited, but these are not always of such a character as 
to enable one to make critical comparisons. After all, Zhe 
Botanical Magazine has been and continues to be the por- 
trait gallery of all good and interesting species of plants 
introduced into cultivation, and it is only the varieties and 
forms of garden origin for which some similar arrangement 
now requires to be made. Competent pictures of these 
will have a value to the student of racial development 
among garden plants now and in the future, a subject of 
quite exceptional interest to botanists at the present time. 

In January, 1893, the Council published a list of all the 
plants, flowers, fruits and vegetables certificated from the 
year 1859 to 1892. A supplement is now ready, bringing 
the list down to December, 1896. Each part is issued at 
the price of one shilling, but the two together may be 
obtained for eighteenpence, at the Society’s office. 

An examination in the principles and practice of horti- 
culture was held on May ist, concurrently in different 
parts of the United Kingdom, a centre being established 
wherever a magistrate, or clergyman, or schoolmaster, or 
other responsible person accustomed to examinations 
would consent to superintend one on the Society’s be- 
half and in accordance with the rules laid down for its 
conduct. No limit as to the age, position, or previous 
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training of the candidates was imposed, and the examina- English history. Some of these proposals were for one 
tion was open to both sexes. One hundred and fifty-two reason or another found to be impracticable, others were 
candidates presented themselves for examination. The found to involve a far larger expenditure of money than 
names and addresses of those who succeeded in satisfying the Society can command or could reasonably hope in so 
the examiners, together with the number of marks assigned short a period to collect. They have, therefore, after most 
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Fig. 11.—Pyrus-oceidentalis.—See page 86. 


1. A flowering branch, natural size. 2. Vertical section of a flower, enlarged. 3. A fruiting branch, natural size. 4. Cross-section of a fruit, enlarged. 


to each, will be found in the Society’s Journal, vol. xx., careful consideration decided, with Her Majesty’s gracious 
part 1, 1896, page 58. permission, (1) to strike a special medal or medallion, to 

The Council have had before them various proposals for be called the Victoria Medal of Horticulture, and to be 
celebrating the attainment, by Her Most Gracious Majesty awarded honoris causa in the domain of horticulture. They 
the Queen, patron of the Society, of the longest reign in will also (2) join in the celebration of the event which is to 
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take place at the great show to be held at Shrewsbury 
in August, to which they have received a very cordial 
invitation. 

This novel proposal was passed over without comment 
at the meeting, but there are indications of uneasiness as 
to how these medals will be distributed so as to avoid 
creating ill-feeling. 

A proposal to institute an “arbor day” in the interests 
of the cider industry was submitted to the meeting, but 
met with no encouragement, the feeling being that the 
subject belonged rather to the domain of agriculture. At 
the same time there is much to be said in favor of a united 
effort to renovate our orchards by the removal of old 
worthless varieties of fruit-trees, particularly Apples, and 
substituting better sorts. There are thousands of acres 
occupied with trees that cannot-be of the slightest value in 
these days of an easy supply of good fruit from foreign 
sources. There is a difficulty, however, in the fact that 
many of the proprietors of these “ wasted orchards” are too 
poor to afford the cost of renovation. During last month 
nearly £300,000 worth of apples were imported into Eng- 
land. The first installment of peaches from the Cape last 
week, and 100,000 cases of apples, are announced to arrive 
from Tasmania in April and May next. 

There is always an interesting display of plants at this 
meeting, and that of last Tuesday was particularly so. 
Orchids were numerous, and among them were several 
new hybrids of distinct merit, namely, Lzlio-Cattleya 
violetta, a hybrid between L. purpurata and C. Gaskelliana 
(Veitch); Phalenopsis Hebe, a hybrid between P. rosea 
and P. Sanderiana (Veitch); Phajo-Calanthe Brandtiz, a 
hybrid between P. Assamicus and C. Veitchii (Sander); 
Cypripedium Enid, a hybrid between C. bellatulum and C. 
Spicerianum (W. Rothschild); C. Rolfei, said to be a hybrid 
between C. bellatulum and C. Rothschildianum, but con- 
sidered by the committee to be between the former and C. 
insigne (Statter); Dendrobium Burberryanum, a hybrid 
between D. Dominianum and D. Findlayanum (J. Cham- 
berlain). There were also some magnificent specimens of 
Dendrobium from Messrs. Cypher, of Cheltenham, and a 
beautiful example of the rare D. subclausum, with bright 
orange-scarlet flowers, was shown by Messrs. Veitch. 

London. W. Watson. 





New or Little-known Plants. 
Pyrus occidentalis. 


HIS little alpine Mountain Ash is the best marked of 

the whole group in the deep blue-green color of its 
leaves and its dwarf habit, as I had good opportunity to 
observe last summer in a journey which carried me through 
many of the forest regions of the western states and terri- 
tories, where I met with this shrub in Washington, near 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains at the point where 
they are crossed by the line of the Great Northern Railway 
at an altitude of 3,400 feet, near the timber-line of Mount 
Ranier at 6,000 feet altitude, at 5,000 feet altitude at the 
timber-line on the ridge south of the Solduc River in the 
Olympic Mountain region, and in Oregon near the timber- 
line on the north slope of Mount Hood. 

Pyrus occidentalis (see illustration on page 85 of this 
issue) where I have seen it is a shrub with many stems 
from eighteen inches to two and a half feet high, forming 
broad, symmetrical compact clumps, and during their first 
season puberulous or even hirsute, and with large, broadly 
ovate pubescent winter buds. The leaves vary from two 
inches to nearly eight inches in length, with slender hairy 
stems, and three, four or five pairs of lateral leaflets ; these 
are short-stalked, oblong-elliptical or oblong-obovate, entire 
below, serrate only toward the rounded apex with a few 
coarse mucronate teeth; they are from one to two inches 
in length and from one-third of an inch to nearly an inch 
in width, deep blue-green on both surfaces, but deeper on 
the upper surface than on the lower. In the early autumn 
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the leaves turn bright scarlet. The flower-clusters are from 
one inch to two inches across, and the expanded flowers 
are about a quarter of an inch in diameter; they are quite 
glabrous, with the exception of a few short hairs on the 
acute, nearly triangular calyx-lobes, and of the conspicuous 
masses of long, slender white hairs which cover the ovary. 
The fruit is subglobose, rarely more than a quarter of an 
inch long and bright orange-red, with short and compara- 
tively broad seeds narrowed at the ends, and nearly 
semicircular in outline. 

At the high altitudes * where I have only seen this plant, 
it remains buried in snow until the beginning of August, 
and then, as the snow melts, bursts suddenly into full 
vegetation. So short here is the period of growth that the 
side of one of these shrubs when it is growing against a 
cliff may have flowered and begun to set its fruit while the 
branches on the otherside, owing to their covering of snow, 
are still leafless. 

Sereno Watson, who first distinguished Pyrus occiden- 
talis,f refers to it the shrubby Mountain Ash of the high 
California Sierras, but this plant differs from the Cascade 
shrub in its greater height and more open, tree-like habit, 
in its glabrous branches, buds and leaves, in its dark 
green, not blue-green, leaflets, which are serrate below the 
middle, and frequently nearly to the base, and in its larger 
flowers and fruit and proportionately much narrower seeds. 
Although this Sierra plant differs from other forms of the 
second species of Mountain Ash of western America in its 
shorter leaflets, it is probably only an alpine form of that 
widely dispersed and very variable plant which has always 
been referred to Pyrus sambucifolia of Kamchatka, but is 
evidently quite distinct from that species. 

I was fortunate in obtaining a few ripe seeds of Pyrus 
occidentalis, and these have been planted in the Arnold 
Arboretum and distributed among a few European gardens 
in the hope that this pretty and distinct shrub may be 
added to the list of garden plants. C.S. S. 


Cultural Department. 
Daffodils for Pot Culture. 


I? is strange, since bulbous plants are so generally used for 

forcing, that the Daffodils, the best of them all, should be 
almost utterly neglected as subjects for pot culture. It is 
true that within recent years the old double yellow Daffodil, 
which the trade calls Von Sion, has become popular, and is 
forced in quantities for the cut-flower market, but it is only a 
poor representative of the varied beauty, both of form and 


color, displayed by this wonderful family. This old double- 


form is distinctly a plebeian strain and lacks the general grace 
of the family, and, as yet, I find that there are not a few intel- 
ligent persons who are — with no other Daffodil. 
Hyacinths and Tulips are flowered in pots in every green- 
house, and perhaps the only reason why Daffodils are not 
used in this way is that we get into ruts and, apart from the 
old double Von Sion, we leave Daffodils alone with a possible 
exception in the case of the overwhelmingly odorous Jonquils 
or the Paper-white Tazetta forms. Daffodils are more often 
forced in England than they are here, but there is a stronger 
reason for growing them in pots in this country. In an 
average English season the Tenby Daffodil begins to show 
flowers in the third week of February in the open ground, 
and thenceforward throughout the long and gradually opening 
spring a succession of Daffodils can be maintained until the 
Poet’s Narcissus fades in June. In this country, as a rule, no 
flowers of any size break through the frosty ground before 
March is more than half gone, and last year it was mid-April 
before the spring flowers were awakened, and then the sudden 
appearance of August weather soon dried them up. There 
is, therefore, much more reason in this country for protract- 
ing the spring flower season than there is in England, and for 
this the Daffodils are the very best pot-plants that can be used, 
for by making selections from different sections of this large 
family we can have a season which lasts through months, 


* Specimens of a plant which appears identical with Pyrus occidentalis were col- 
lected by Funston in 1892 on the shores of Disenchantment Bay, Alaska, and this 
r, te’ ed be expected to range southward along the coast mountains of British 

olumbia. 

t Watson, Proc. Am. Acad., xxiii., 263 (excl. hab. Cal.) («888). 
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Taking the Trumpet Daffodils first, we had in Januar 
Henry Irving and Golden Spur in flower, the first one a bold, 
rich yellow, shaped like the Tenby Daffodil, but altogether 
larger; the other larger still, but lighter in shade and ex- 
quisitely beautiful in form. Following these came Maximus, 
which is now out of flower, the richest in color of them all, 
magnificent in proportions, with its trumpet finely frilled. 
Emperor is now opening and Horsfieldii will follow it soon, 
and both these are of regal beauty and show to the very best 
of advantage in pots. Horsfieldii is well known as among the 
noblest of the bicolor group, with its pure white perianth and 
yellow crown. Then come the Star Daffodils with their tiny 
chalices in the centre of broad, spreading saucer. This large 
and variable section of the family is now represented by the 
lovely Barri conspicuus, its corona fringed with a margin of 
deep orange-red. A score of forms slightly varying from this 
type can be had, and every one of them is good. Mrs. Langtry 
is now in flower, the type of another section, the Albino, with 
flowers like a Eucharis in miniature. This variety, or the 
Duchess of Brabant, the Duchess of Westminster, Catherine 
Spurrel and one or two more once tried will never thereafter 
be neglected. The well-known Poet's type is another section, 
and the early kind known as Poeticus ornatus has already been 
in bloom, after which the later varieties will maintain the 
succession. 

In short, there are a hundred varieties good enough and 
distinct enough to grow and flower in pots, and their cultiva- 
tion is of the very simplest. Pot them up, four, five, six or 
more bulbs ina pot, according to size, during August or Sep- 
tember, and stand them in any convenient spot. They need 
not necessarily be kept covered nor darkened, as they will fill 
the pots with roots in any case. Place the lot which is to flower 
first ina temperature of fifty-five to sixty degrees early in De- 
cember and they will open during January, while by moving 
other batches in succession the display may be kept up for 
three or four months, and it never need be monotonous if a 
wise selection is made and every batch consists of a different 
variety. Last, but not least, after they have flowered the bulbs 
need not be wasted. By preserving their foliage they may be 
ripened off and planted outside in beds, borders or shrubbery 
groups, or in the grass, and naturalized if one has the room. 
Further, those who have to study economy in their purchases 
may use their bulbs for forcing again by giving them one sea- 
son’s rest, growing them in the open ground, so that with two 
lots of bulbs, one in pots and another outside, alternating, there 
is actually no need to make annual purchases, and, in fact, 
one’s own stock will be found to increase considerably as time 
goes on. ‘ 

Madison, N. J. A. Herrington. 

[Flowers of Emperor, Sir Watkin, Barri conspicuus and 
Mrs. Langtry, which accompanied these notes, were admi- 
rably grown.—EDb. | 





Negelia cinabarina. 


Pp flowers are always appreciated in the winter, and it is 
especially pleasant to meet a plant or group of plants that 
one was accustomed to see and grow in early years, but which 
have been lost to sight from various causes since. An agree- 
able experience of this kind occurred to me a few days ago 
when I entered a greenhouse and unexpectedly saw in full 
bloom a mass of this old Nezgelia, known forty years ago as 
Gesneria. These were vigorous specimen plants in five-inch 
pots, about two feet high, with large cordate leaves and fine 
racemes of superbly colored flowers. The leaves of this 
variety are beautifully shaded with flame-colored hairs, giving 
them a velvety lustre, while the flowers, like small, drooping 
Gloxinias, are vermilion, with yellow throat irregularly marked 
with scarlet at the-base of the limb, and borne in racemes. 
Negelias are exceedingly ornamental plants on account of 
their free-flowering — and also their beautifully marked 
foliage. For general decorative purposes, a pot-grown plant 
eighteen inches to two feet high, the foliage covered with a 
bright nap and numerous spikes of brilliant flowers, makes a 
unique table decoration. They ought always to be grown in 
quantity, however, so that the leaves can be cut for decorative 
combination with the flowers of Allamanda, for example, 
when they produce splendid effects. Although rarely seen 
now, Negelias are of easy culture. One reason why they 
have fallen into obscurity is the general use, or misuse, of the 
garden hose. They are moisture-loving plants, as other 
Gesneriaceze are, but they resent having their leaves con- 
stantly wet. As the water-supply is too often from wells or the 
hydrant, it contains lime or other mineral matter in solution, 
and the sediment left among the minute hairs on the leaves 
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after frequent waterings gives them a rusty appearance, or, at 
least, their brilliancy is gone, they are more or less stunted, 
and good flowers need not be expected. To maintain healthy 
and vigorous stock the eae must be fully developed, or they 
will get weaker and ultimately perish. Great care must be 
taken to preserve the foliage, sad if water is known to contain 
lime, etc., the plants should not be watered overhead or 
syringed with it, 

Negelia plants may be had in bloom in succession, or at 
any desired period of the year. The stolons should be potted 
at different times from January to July in a soil of fibrous 
loam, peat and leaf-mold in equal parts, with a due proportion 
of sharp sand. The soil should not be sifted, but rubbed 
through a coarse screen to separate any rough pieces of roots, 
stones, etc. The pots should be clean and thoroughly drained. 
Any size may be used as may suit individual needs, The 
stolons may also be started in pots or seed-pans, using fine 
soil, and afterward be potted off singly, selecting the strongest 
plants for single pots and setting others three in a pot. These 
should be placed in a temperature of seventy-five degrees and 
watered sparingly until after growth has started. They should 
be near the glass to prevent “drawing,” but need shading 
from the sun at all times. A warm, moist atmosphere is 
essential, and a dry air ora cutting wind is disastrous to them. 
In summer a batch may be grown in a frame or pit ona bed 
of cinder ashes, if properly shaded and ventilated, and when 
well established they should receive an occasional watering of 
weak liquid-manure. Plants in flower may be kept in a cool 
house, and an atmosphere not too humid at a temperature of 
sixty-five to seventy degrees, which will preserve and prolon 
the flowers in good condition. After the plants have finishe 
flowering they should be preserved in a natural state until the 
leaves die down. Less water will be required at the roots, and 
in summer-time the plants may be placed in a frame outdoors, 
but must be kept shaded from the sun. When they have com- 
pleted their growth they can be gradually dried off and the 
pots with their contents placed under the bench of a stove or 
other suitable place and kept dry, but care should be taken 
that they do not lie near the heating pipes, or the stolons will 
dry and shrivel up. The temperature should range between 
fifty-five and sixty degrees. In this condition they may remain 
until needed or until the time arrives for starting another lot. 
They can be propagated by increase of the stolons, or by cut- 
tings of the shoots from mature leaves or seed. The leaves 
may be divided into sections or used whole as those of Glox- 
inias are treated, and if in the proper condition will at any time 
forma stolons for the following season. The seed may be sown 
in same manner as Gloxinia. 

Few, if any, insects affect these plants. As they start afresh 
in new soil and clean pots they make clean headway unless 
carelessly handled. Never introduce them into houses where 
thrips or mealy bug exist. Thrips will attack the plants and 
are troublesome to get rid of, as fumigating will be necessary, 
and this injures the plants. If mealy bug attacks them the 
safest remedy is clean water applied in a small stream very 
carefully from the hose until dislodged. A sure cure for mealy 
bug, and the least injury to the most delicate and tender foliage, 
is wood alcohol diluted with water. Take a small quantity in 
an ordinary cup and with a camel-hair pencil or small piece of 
sponge on the end of a stick for a holder dip in the alcohol and 
apply direct to the insect without wetting the entire plant. No 
brushing or rubbing is necessary, for this would be injurious. 
After the application the plants may be syringed carefully with 
soft or rain water. If this can be used during the growing 
season so much the better, as the plants are helped by occa- 
sional syringings with absolutely clean water without any lime 


in solution. ° 
Riverton, N. J. W. Tricker. 


Greenhouse Work. 


BY the beginning of February thesunshine becomes stronger 
and some shading should be provided for foliage plants. 
A variety of materials may be used, and in a large establish- 
ment this necessity involves a considerable expense. For a 
limited area of glass, especially on a private place where the 
greenhouses are often divided into a number of small com- 
partments for different purposes, roller shades of thin cotton 
cloth, burlaps, or wooden slats are most satisfactory, and are 
especially useful on Orchid-houses, where at times it is desira- 
ble to give full light. On large greenhouses or where several 
houses are built together in a block it is not always practicable 
to use roller shades, and then the glass is usually painted on 
the outside. Lime-wash is the cheapest material for this pur- 
pose, but it is easily worn off by heavy spring rains ; it also 
eats off the paint from the woodwork and injures the putty. 


HK 
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For a very light shading a mixture consisting of one pint of 
boiled linseed oil to one gallon of turpentine is quite satisfac- 
tory ; it is easily applied with a large brush and withstands the 
weather. Naphtha and white lead, or kerosene and white lead, 
in proportions to suit, are used for this purpose on many large 
commercial places ; these make a good shading in summer, 
but they do not withstand frost and snow. Linseed oil should 
never be mixed with this preparation unless a permanent paint 
is desired on the glass. Another preparation useful for shad- 
ing is a cold-water paint known as Indurine; this withstands 
the weather much better than the lime-wash, and apparently 
does little injury to woodwork. 

At this season the value of a slightly heated frame or pit is 
a evident, as much young stock is in preparation for 
outdoor planting to follow the crop of spring bulbous flowers. 
Such a frame need not be costly, and will do much to relieve 
the congested condition of the greenhouses and to obviate 
the use of unsightly shelves in them. 

Young Carnations, Geraniums, Verbenas, Drummond Phlox 
and other annuals make a more sturdy growth in frames, and 
will be in better condition for planting out-of-doors. 

Cuttings of Carnations may yet be put in, and a surplus of 
these plants in autumn will allow of more critical selection 
when the blooming stock is broughtinagain. Planting out the 
rooted cuttings of Carnations in flats or shallow boxes filled 
with good soil is not a new method, but it is a good one; it 
not only allows of their ready removal from one house to 
another, but the plants are less liable to become starved than 
those in small pots. Rose cuttings may also be made now, 
and if properly cared for will root quickly. Grafting the ordi- 
nary Tea Roses, such as are used for forcing, has again been 
discussed by some expert growers, and the opinion has been 
advanced that it is a paying operation. To say the least, it is 
interesting work, and even in the line of experiment it is worth 
atrial. The stock most highly recommended for this purpose 
is Manetti, and the experiment may be made now. 

Mention was recently made of the sowing of Gloxinia seeds 
(see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. x., page 27). When the seed- 
lings are large enough they should be pricked out into small 
pots and shifted on into a largersize as soon as the roots come 
through the soil nicely, for if theyare once stunted they donot 
soon recover. These plants require light rich soil, a rather 
moist atmosphere and moderate shade. Similar conditions 
apply to Tydzas, Achimenes and Eucodonias. 

The best time for repotting Ferns is when the growth 
begins, and the young roots thus get the benefit of the new 
soil. Much of the old soil is removed in repotting, and” the 
ball is much reduced. A reasonable after-treatment includes 
care in watering to avoid any extreme, and also a closer 


atmosphere until the growth is renewed. . 
Sdiewtbem, Pa. 6 W. H. Taplin. 


Correspondence. 


The Forests of Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Str,—The state of Pennsylvania has attacked the forestry 
problem so seriously that I wish to invite attention to one or 
two points in the Report of the Commission which was edito- 
rially reviewed in your paper, vol. ix., page 521. It is a matter 
of some regret that Dr. Rothrock has not given more detailed 
information as to actual forest areas in the state and their con- 
dition, especially since the Commission covered into the state 
treasury more than $5,000 of the sum appropriated to its use. 
It would seem that this money could not have been put to 
better or more legitimate use than in furnishing more accurate 
data on these points. Dr. Rothrock tells us that the present 
method of making forest area returns by the assessors is un- 

ardonably bad, and yet this seems about the only source of 
information on this important topic of which he avails himself. 
The fire areas and the damage caused thereby was gained by 
circulars of inquiry from which the recorded returns are 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, the Report, as you 
have stated, is rich not only in fact but in suggestion, and is a 
notable addition to the popular literature of forestry, for it is 
the evident intention of Dr. Rothrock to enlist public interest 
not only in forest preservation but in all that pertains to 
trees. 

It appears that 36.29 per cent. of the state area is in timber, 
but no estimate can be made of the value of this forest cover. 
“Much of what appears as timber land is not such in any 
productive sense. It may be producing Scrub Oak of no 
value or White Oak of great value.” In Lackawanna and ad- 
joining counties there “is an unproductive area of 970 square 
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miles which may be regarded more as a menace to the pros- 
— of the commonwealth than as an element of strength.” 

o recently was this waste a lumber-producing area that in 
1804 Dr. Rothrock counted thirty-six solid White Pine stumps 
still standing on an acre of ground. To-day, however, Yellow 
Pine from the south is being imported into the region for 
home construction. There is no development of mineral 
wealth, and the only possible function of the area is the pro- 
duction of timber, but it is a literal barren over which fires 
sweep every year, destroying the young growth and rendering 
the soil more and more sterile. Other regions of similar 
character are noted, and the forest crop removed thence is 
discussed, showing a constantly decreasing value in the timber 
output of the state, with a corresponding increase in waste 
areas. The figures quoted show conclusively that the White 
Pine, the most valuable of Pennsylvania trees, is practically 
exhausted. There have floated through the Williamsport 
se for the years mentioned, Pine and Hemlock logs as 
follows : 


In 1875, 190,000,000 feet, b. m., . . White Pine. 
wen tee 19,953,736 ‘“ si : Hemlock. 
** 1884, 154,000,000 ‘“ o White Pine. 
li 84,980,514 ‘ « Hemlock. 
‘© 1893, 33,197,267 “ + White Pine. 
«186,984,478 * - Hemlock. 


Dr. Rothrock is careful to explain that the increasing 
amounts of Hemlock do not indicate an inexhaustible 
supply, but, on the contrary, Hemlock too is approaching 
extinction. 

The reduced value of the forest area is further illustrated by 
the lands advertised for tax sale, the amount being for 1894 
1,500,000 acres. The Commission concludes that ‘‘ between 
lands stripped of timber and worthless, and worn-out and 
unprofitable farm lands, Pennsylvania has at this hour not less 
than 8,716 square miles (about one-fifth the total area of the 
state) which have ceased to be an element of strength, and 
that this area is passing constantly into a worse condition.” 
The state possesses practically no public lands, but the Com- 
mission, in discussing available areas for forest reserves, 
opposes the plan of using lands advertised for taxes, since their 
isolation renders their management too expensive, aside from 
the small size of such tracts. 

The chapter on Timber and Fire as elements in the forestry 
problem is illustrated’with a view of a volunteer crop of White 
Pine, thirty-five years old, standing in ‘‘ The Barrens” of Center 
County, and this is conclusive evidence of the ability of this 
species to reproduce itself when protected from fire. As Dr. 
Rothrock well says, “ planting alone goes for nothing in the 
absence of protection.” 

An examination of the final chapter of the Report, in which 
details regarding the forest area are given by counties, empha- 
sizes the regret that the facts relating to this part of the Com- 
mission’s work are so few. Nevertheless, data enough are 
given to show urgent need of a complete forest survey of the 
state, a work which will doubtless be undertaken in due time 
and for which Dr. Rothrock is peculiarly fitted. 

Washington, D. C. Charles A. Keffer. 


The Keeping Qualities of Fruits. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—One of my boyhood recollections is of a long-keeping 
apple which grew in an old orchard. There was an abundance 
of these apples in our cellar long after all the other varieties 
had disappeared. It was due to the fact that they were so sour 
not even a boy would eat them as longas any others remained. 
This variety was a beautiful-looking apple, very highly colored, 
of good size; the skin was thin, yet very firm and rather tough; 
the flesh was very white, tender and juicy, and if it had not 
been so decidedly acid the variety would have been a valuable 
one. A fruit must have something more than its keeping 
qualities to recommend it, otherwise it is soon consigned to 
oblivion. 

It is one of the difficult problems of the fruit growers in the 
states south of Mason and Dixon's line to secure long-keeping 
varieties of apples adapted to the locality. It is a well-known 
fact that the late winter varieties of the north when grown in 
the south become autumn varieties. The Baldwin, for instance, 
when grown in the south matures early in autumn and will 
keep but a short time. It has often been said that Delaware is 
not adapted to apple-culture, but the fact that many varieties 
of fine apples are grown there is rapidly changing that 
opinion. It is very true that even northern-grown varieties 
are difficult to keep in prime condition in that climate. Never- 
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theless, there are several good long-keeping varieties which 
appear to be specially adapted to that locality. : 

The Jackson apple is a variety regarded very highly for its 
keeping qualities throughout the state. The tree is a prolific 
bearer, the fruit is of good size, the color is a dark ap a 
red on a green background. The skin is sufficiently tough 
and thick to make it a most excellent variety for handling. 
The color of the flesh is greenish white, and when in its 
prime, late in the season, it is tender, juicy and of excellent 
quality. The Lily of Kent, a native seedling, is an excellent 
variety with good keeping qualities. It is not as yet exten- 
sively disseminated in the state, but is rapidly growing in popu- 
larity. The old Winesap is a good keeper and bears very 
heavy crops. It is one of the best grown in Delaware. Stay- 
man’s Winesap bids fair to be valuable. In keeping qualities, 
productiveness and flavor it is superior to Winesap. The Rox- 
bury Russet is a favorite variety in nearly all sections of the 
country on account of its good keeping qualities, and the 
Northern Spy, if carefully handled, can be had in its prime 
throughout March and April. 

The keeping qualities of apples would be greatly enhanced 
if they were gathered as soon as fully grown and stored in a 
cool place. It is the custom with many fruit growers in Dela- 
ware to allow the apples to remain, without gathering, until a 
buyer is found for the crop, which is often long after the fruit 
should have been picked and stored. Recent experiments in 
spraying fruit give evidence that the keeping qualities are 
greatly improved by the use of fungicides. 

Throughout Delaware the Kieffer pear is very largely grown, 
as it is one of the most profitable varieties. It is an excellent 
keeper, is a heavy bearer and makes a fine appearance. These 
pears are grown mostly for canning. When eaten out of hand 
they have little flavor, yet they sell well, and are among the 
most profitable of market fruits. 

The firmness of the flesh of the strawberry greatly enhances 
its keeping qualities, but it must be firm throughout, and espe- 
cially so on its surface. Those varieties whose seeds are 
prominent are usually the ones that will keep best. The flesh 
of the Bubach is rather soft upon the surface, although it is 
quite firm otherwise, and it does not stand shipping as well as 


ther varieties. : 
"glmira, N.Y. W. H. Beckwith. 


College Instruction in Horticulture. 


To the Editor 6f GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Professor Munson, in closing his very interesting article 
on “An Outline of a Course in Horticulture,” on page 3 of 
your current volume, invited discussion of the subject. I have 
since been waiting for some one whose sufficient experience 
gave him the right to present some positive statement of what 
a college course in horticulture ought to be. For myself, I 
confess I have not yet made up my mind, and I should like to 
venture that a respectable representation of my collaborators 
are still giving their courses tentatively. Nevertheless, what 
experience I have had gives me some opinions which differ 
from those of Professor Munson, and these I submit for what 
they are worth. 

Horticulture is advanced work, considered beside the average 
college study. It involves a considerable amount of elemen- 
tary physics, chemistry, and.especially botany. Besides this, 
the facts and principles of horticulture are not so clear cut and 
self-evident as in the sciences mentioned, and their discrimi- 
nation requires a higher grade of student ability. For this 
reason horticulture ought not to begin before the junior year. 
It seems to me to be a mistake to require more than three 
courses in horticulture of undergraduates. As many elections 
may be offered as circumstances indicate, but more than three 
required courses in this subject cannot be given without 
crowding out something else which is of more importance for 
the symmetrical development of the average student than any 
fourth course in horticulture. If electives are provided, the 
students who have a taste for plant study may take as much 
time in horticulture as they can spare from the general re- 
quired course. Some strong institutions in this country are 
giving less than three courses. I think two required courses 
are better than four, but the two should be strong, and any- 
thing less would be quite inadequate. 

If three courses are required, I prefer the following arrange- 
ment: (1) Propagation and pruning. These subjects are closely 
related, and they come first because of their intimate associa- 
tion with the elements of plant physiology, which should be 
given in a preceding course in botany. (2) Pomology, which 
Should be made to include small fruits, grape-growing, etc. 
(3) The modifications of plants under culture. This includes 
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plant-breeding, theories and applications of evolution, laws 
and limits of distribution, and the critical discussion of such 
general physiological problems as fruitfulness, hardiness, etc. 

In the first course | have always used Professor Bailey's 
Nursery Book as a text-book. A text-book has many advan- 
tages over instruction by lectures, especially with beginners, 
and, contrary to my preference expressed above, I have 
always been compelled to begin horticultural instruction 
with sophomores. In general pomology we are absolutel 
without a text-book. Barry’s Fruit Garden, Thomas’ Fruit 
Culturist and others are valuable guides and reference books, 
but there is nothing which has the systematic arrangement 
and which constantly refers fac‘s to principles as a text-book 
should. In studying the amelioration of plants, we have Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s Plant Breeding and his more extensive Survival 
of the Unlike. I have used the former, and am now using the 
latter. Of course, any instructor who is capable of administer- 
ing such a course at all will not be satisfied with these for text- 
books, but he will find either a great assistance to pupils. He 
can then present his own notions and develop other related 
subjects as his judgment suggests. 

Constant personal contact with growing plants is one of the 
most essential considerations in the study of horticulture. The 
effectiveness of this part of the course depends chiefly on 
the unfailing ingenuity of the instructor. In some —— 
the general machinery of instruction and discipline makes 
this comparatively easy. In other institutions the instructor 
has the power of precedent and habit against him. It makes 
comparatively small difference what general plan is adopted 
if the one condition is secured—constant personal contact with 
growing plants. Of course, that plan which keeps the student 
most constantly and keenly on the watch for information from 
the plants’in hand is likely to be the best. For this reason I 
prefer to assign special original problems to individuals or to 
small sections of two or three students, rather than to require 
just so many hours of manual labor. It is extremely hard to 
prevent shirking by lazy students and lagging by dull ones 
in work of this kind, but it is worth the effort. Elective 
courses may be given in landscape-gardening, forestry, vege- 
table-gardening, floriculture, forcing-house management or 
other subjects, depending entirely on facilities and demands. 

In conclusion I would like to add my invitation to that of 
Professor Munson for a wider discussion of this subject. 

University of Vermont. F. A. Waugh. 


Recent Publications. 


The American Fruit Culturist. By John J. Thomas. 
Twentieth edition, revised and enlarged. By Wm. H. S. 
Wood. New York: William Wood & Co. 

The first edition of this work was published a third of a 
century ago, and that it has kept on reappearing in con- 
stantly revised editions is a proof of its standard value. It 
contains, according to its subtitle, practical instructions 
for propagating and cultivating all the various fruits 
adapted to the United States, and this edition contains chap- 
ters on nuts and on wild fruits, subjects which have not 
before appeared, while the chapter on subtropical fruits 
has been carefully prepared by Mr. E. H. Hart, of Federal 
Point, Florida, who writesinstructively and with commend- 
able fullness on the cultivation of the Orange, the Lemon, 
the Citron, the Shaddock, the Lime, the Banana, the Date, 
the Fig, the Pineapple, the Guava, the Loquat, the Per- 
simmon and the Pomegranate. In reference to all these 
tropical and wild fruits, as well as the more common 
domestic fruits, great care has been used in describing and 
figuring the different varieties of the most approved newer 
sorts, as well as those of recognized standard value, while 
the final descriptive list and index remains a most useful 
compilation, preserving the record of the older varieties 
which are superseded but kept in the lists as a matter of 
pomological history. The chapter on insects and diseases 
is brief, but it contains the best recent information regard- 
ing the more common pests, and Professor Bailey has 
summed up the matter with a compact little treatise on the 
spraying of fruits for insects and for fungous diseases. It 
is needless to say that this practice, which is now consid- 
ered indispensable by every fruit grower, was not heard of 
when Mr. Thomas wrote the book originally, and that this 
most important step forward in the management of fruit 


plantations is treated with comprehensive intelligence. Of 
course, the opening chapters on Propagation, Pruning, the 
Management of Nurseries, and all the other details of fruit- 
growing are given as they were in the last edition, but after 
all the value of the book is in its descriptions and figures of 
the different fruits and in the careful way in which these 
have been arranged. 

Altogether, this remains the best manual of fruit-culture 
which we have in America, when considered as a cyclo- 
pedic account of different species and varieties. But while 
it is the best of its kind, we may as well say that there is 
room for a book of another kind—one devoted not so 
strictly to the varieties of trees as to the discussion of the 
principles which ought to underlie the entire practice of 
fruit-growing and the treatment of fruit-lands and fruit- 
trees. We can hardly have both of these in one book, and 
it seems that the time is about ripe for the appearance of 
some treatise which takes a more comprehensive and pro- 
founder view of the scientific side of fruit-culture. What is 
needed now is fundamental knowledge rather than rules, 
and we shall give cordial welcome to a book written on 
such lines, especially if it is as thoroughly well done in 
this direction as this last edition of Zhe American Fruit 
Culturist is in its own peculiar field. 


Notes. 


The first importations of the new-crop Brazil nuts arrived 
here from Para a week ago, consisting of 1,200 bags. 


A Texas authority on Pecan-culture says that the nuts should 
invariably be planted with the sharp points upward and about 
six inches below the surface. 


Apples and pears from the United States and Canada have 
been selling in Vienna this winter, probably the first time they 
have appeared there in any considerable quantities. 


Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co, of this city, celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the firm by an edition of 
their large quarto catalogue on fine heavy paper. It makesa 
book of 170 pages, containing a full descriptive list of standard 
and novel plants and seeds and “everything for the garden.” 


Mr. J. H. Hale stated at the last meeting of the Connecticut 
Pomologists that recent experiments tend to show that 
steam is of much greater value than either smoke or artificial 
heat in protecting orchards from spring frosts. If fires are pre- 
pared ata distance of fifty feet apart and kept lightly covered 
with wet hay or some other material which will hold water all 
the time and yet not put out the fire, a fog-like vapor will 
cover the field and modify the temperature so that the orchard 
will escape when the air about the field is much below the 
freezing point. Of course, this remedy will not work if there 
is much wind. 


Dried and evaporated fruits for cooking purposes include 
among domestic sorts blackberries, huckleberries, red and 
black raspberries, cherries and plums, pitted and —— 
the seeds, sliced and quartered apples, showy apricots an 
pears in halves, large silver prunes, the regular dark prunes 
and raisins. While many of these dried fruits come from Cali- 
fornia, not a few are from New York and some of the Atlantic 
coast southern states. Evaporated peaches, for example, are 
known in the trade as peeled and unpeeled California yellow, 

eled fancy Delaware and peeled fancy North Carolina sliced. 
fn addition, currants are imported from Greece, raisins from 
Spain, prunes and prunelles from France and the cheaper 

runes from Turkey, besides Corsican citron and other Italian 
ruit-peels. 


At a late meeting of the Vermont Botanical Club, Mr. Cyrus 
G. Pringle read a most entertaining paper on “‘ Reminiscences 
of Botanical Rambles in Vermont.” Professor Brainerd al- 
luded to Mr. Pringle’s researches throughout the length and 
breadth of North America, and said that perhaps no living 
man had seen and recognized as many flowering plants in 
their homes as he. But, with this wonderful experience in 
fields which opened before him wider prospects every year, it 
is very evident that Mr. Pringle has never enjoyed any collect- 
ing more thoroughly than he did while searching among the 
lofty mountains, lonely lakes and unbroken forests of northern 
New England in his early = The Burlington Free Press 
has published his paper in full and it makes two columns of 
fresh and delightful reading. 
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The current issue of The Garden gives a colored plate of 
Erythronium Johnsoni, a comparatively new Dogtooth Violet, 
which is a native of the Coast Ranges of southern Oregon. 
The flower is a decided shade of red or red-pink, which is 
deepest on the outside of the petals, and which isa novel color 
in this genus. The flowers were shown for the first time in 
England last year, where they were much admired. Thescape 
grows nearly a foot high, so that when established this will 
make a handsome plant, and English gardeners are congratu- 
lating themselves over a new acquisition among hardy 
plants. We should be pleased to learn something of the 
behavior of this plant from any of our readers who are inter- 
ested in early spring-flowering bulbs and who have tested 
this one in our eastern states. 


A car-load of California fruit donated by growers to the 
Armenia Relief Committee of this city was sold at auction last 
Friday. Oranges realized from $1.35 to $7.10, and grape-fruit 
from $9.00 to $21.00 a box, the entire lot netting above $1,000. 
Choice Navel oranges, from California, sell in the regular 
wholesale markets at $5.00, and the best California seedlings 
cost the retail dealer $3.25 a box. All oranges have been ad- 
vancing in price during the past fortnight, and desirable sizes 
of Valencias were last week worth $3.50 by the case, while 
Sicily oranges brought $2.50. Since the first of the year 64,890 
boxes of oranges and 156,970 boxes of lemons have been 
received here from Sicily alone. Limited quantities of new 
oranges of the second crop are being received from Jamaica, 
and bright and russet Florida oranges are still in market, 
together with Tangerines and Mandarins from the same state. 


Mr. Martin Benson writes to American Gardening that the 
Papaw, Carica Papaya, makes a most interesting feature in a 

roup Of tropical plants, with Bananas and other plants with 
eaves of the largest size. The Papaw belongs to the Passion 
Flower family, and has a spongy stem and a crown of broad, 
long-stalked palmate leaves. Mr. Benson shows the picture 
of a male plant which was ten feet high, with a tuft of leaves 
six feet in diameter, and it was planted out in May from a six- 
inch pot. The largest leaf was three feet across, with bone- 
white midribs and thousands of small yellow deliciously 
fragrant flowers in racemes three or four feet long appearing 
at the base of every leaf. A female plant bore nine fruits, 
These trees ultimately reach a height of twenty feet. Mr. Ben- 
son does not explain how many years they can be kept and 
transplanted into an open border and back again into a green- 
house. The growth which these plants made, however, seems 
to be equal to that which is made under ordinary tropical con- 
ditions. 


Many pe ge of vegetables which arrived here from Florida 
last week were refused by the consignees on account of poor 
condition, and were left on the docks to be sold by the trans- 
portation companies for what they would bring toward paying 
expenses for carriage. The damage was caused by heav 
rains followed by extremely hot weather. Cabbage, caulli- 
flower, beets in bunches and string-beans suffered most, and 
the scarcity of really high-class vegetables has raised the price 
for the best grades. New beets are now coming from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and the first asparagus and new potatoes 
came from the same section last week. Good tomatoes come 
from Key West and from Cuba in large quantities, and in 
smaller lots from the Bahamas. Lettuce and other salad 
plants are being received from New Orleans, but the high cost 
of transportation by rail limits shipments from that locality. 
Rhubarb from Michigan is now in our markets. Besides 
onions from Canada, Spain, Bermuda and Cuba, some are 
now being imported from France and from Egypt. 


It is an old device to plant Lima Beans, Melons, or other ten- 
der vegetables in inverted sods, but it is more often talke& 
about than actually practiced. A correspondent of Zhe Coun- 
try Gentleman cuts the close-cropped turf of a rich pasture to 
fitin a strawberry basket, and in the loosened and enriched 
soil he plants the seeds some six weeks before the weather is 
permanently warm. He inures the plants to their outdoor 
conditions by setting them in a shallow trench two weeks 
before the time for final transplanting, with a rim of boards 
around it high enough to give the plants head-room, and 
around this rim is banked the soil taken from the trench. A 
tight board covering at night will protect them from frost, and 
this may be left off when there is no probability of freezing. 
When the weather is settled the toughened plants can be set 
out without disturbing their roots and they will keep on grow- 
ing with no check whatever. Instead of watering the surface 
of the ground the flat box of plants may be set ina shallow 
tank of water until the soil is saturated, and in this way the 
washing and baking of the surface is avoided. 
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